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HUMPHRY MORICE’S WILL. 

Iv an editorial reference to Humphry 
Morice — of Werrington, Devon, for many 
years member for Launceston, and once 
Uomptroller of the Household and Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries—in ‘N. 
§. ix. 486, and in a fuller description of that 
right honourable gentleman in 3™ 8. i. 422 
(the latter of which I had not seen when con- 
tributing a sketch of his career to the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ vol. xxxix. 
p. 44-6), stress is laid upon his singular 
Ratoos for animals, and the provision he 
made for them in his will. This document 
(Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 106 Nor- 
folk) is of great length, covering nearly eigh- 
teen large pages of parchment; and as 
“the last will of me The Right Honourable 
Humphry Morice of the Grove in the parish 
of Chiswick in the county of Middlesex, one 
of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council,” it was executed on 24 July, 1782, 
and proved in London with two codicils on 
16 Feb., 1786. It is not in the will itself, for 
areason the testator himself explains, but in 
the first of these codicils (which takes the 
form of a letter to William Burrell, one of his 
trustees, dated Nice, 10 Oct., 1782), that men- 


tion of the animals is to be found, and the 
provision runs thus :— 

“You and my other trustee are to receive 600/. 
a year from my estates in Devon and Cornwall to 
ay for the maintenance of the horses and dogs I 
eave behind me and for the expense of servants 
to look after them besides Will Bishop the Groom 
he is I am persuaded very honest and will not let 
Bills be brought in for any oats hay straw or tares 
more than have really been had As the horses die 
off the overplus of monies expended on their account 
will encrease and it is to be paid to Mrs. Luther 
whom I have made my heir was she not circum- 
stanced as she is I should never have thought of 
taking this precaution as I have an implicit con- 
fidence in her She indeed desired that annuities 
might be left to all the animals in my will but I 
thought it better to make my intention known to 
you by a private Letter as their being mentioned 
in my will would perhaps be ridiculed after m 
death and though I should be ignorant of it an 
of course not care about it yet the friends I leave 
behind me might not like to hear it Mrs. Luther 
I am persuaded will never make any dispute about 
the bills you allow on the aforesaid account out of 
= said 600/. a year nor will those that come after 
er. 


Morice’s precaution against publicity evi- 
dently proved unavailing; but a subsequent 
codicil contains a similar instance of thought- 
fulness on behalf of his servants, as well as a 
device to prevent his being buried alive. 
This codicil is dated 14 March, 1784 (and he 
died at Naples on 18 Oct., 1785), and it says: 

“This is the will of me Humphry Morice as far 
as relates to my effects here at Naples and is not 
meant in any manner to affect the will I made just 
before I left England in July 1782, but may pro- 
perly be called a codicil. I appoint my servants 
John Allan and Richard Deale joint executors of 
this my will or codicil. I desire to be buried at 
Naples if I die there and in a leaden coftin if such 
a thing is to be had. Just before it is soddered 
1 request the surgeon in Lord Tylney’s house or 
some other surgeon to take out my heart or to per- 
form some other operation to ascertain my being 
really dead. My two servants to continue in my 
house at Chaya till it is a proper season for them 
to return to England so that they may avoid taking 
that journey during the extremes of winter or 
summer. 

Sir Richard Phillips, in his ‘ Morning Walk 
from London to Kew,’ published in London 
in 1817, makes one or two palpable errors in 
his reference to the will; but he adds the 
interestin int that about thirty aged 
horses ~ dogs were thus provided « and 
that some of them, living to the ages of forty 
and fifty, had died within the previous seven 
years. 

’ It may be noted that a more recent will, 
having its own relation to “one of Her 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council,” 
had to deal with an even more eccentric pro- 
vision for animals. The J//ustrated London 
News of 29 Sept., 1894, gave an account of the 
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will of Miss Charlotte Rosa Raine, of St. 
Margaret’s Lodge, Woodstock, Oxfordshire ; 
Haylands Manor House, Ryde, Isle of Wight ; 
and 7, Peter’s Place, Brighton, who died on 
19 June, 1894, and whose testament was 
proved on the ensuing 28 August. Among 
many interesting ee was noted that 
of her lands and hereditaments in the parish 
of Wolvercot, Oxfordshire, to Lord Randolph 
Henry Spencer Churchill, 

“in recognition of his commanding political genius, 
and also in acknowledgment to the Marlborough 
family of the favours and benefits derived from the 
Marlborough estates by my late father, who had 
the honour of acting as receiver of these estates 
under the Court of Chancery.” 


But the most striking part followed :— 


*** And as regards my pussies,’ she gives her dear 
old white puss ‘Titiens, and her pussies Tabby 
Rolla, Tabby Jennefee, and black-and-white Ursula 
to Ann Elizabeth Matthews, and she directs her 
executors to pay her 12/. a year for the maintenance 
of each cat so long as it shall live. Her long-haired 
white puss Louise, and her black-and-white puss 
Dr. Clausman, to her handmaiden, Elizabeth Wil- 
loughby, and her Black Ebony and White Oscar to 
Miss .Lavinia Sophia Beck ; and her executors are 
directed to pay them also 12/. a year for each of 
these pussies so long as it shall live. All the re- 
mainder of her pussies she gives to the said Ann 
Elizabeth Matthews, and she directs her executors 
to pay her out of the balance of the dividends of 
her father’s Lambeth Waterworks shares 150/. a 
year for their maintenance so long as any of them 
shall live, ‘but this is not to extend to kittens 
afterwards born.’ There is also a direction to Ann 
Elizabeth Matthews to live out of this annuity in 
the village of Haylands (or elsewhere) in a cottage 
and garden for the maintenance of the same pussies, 
unless the Rev. William Martin Spencer is willin 
to permit the pussies to reside on the premises an 
in the garden at Pound. All live creatures she 
leaves to the kindly disposal of her executors, and 
if her poor old black mare Fenella should be alive 
she authorizes them to take from her estate a sum 
sufficient to pay for her board and lodging as long as 
she shall live.” 

It was said at the time, by the way, that 
the late Lord Randolph Churchill declined to 
receive his share of this singular bequest. 

ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 


Joun Butt or Frencn Oricrn.—In the 
Journal des Débats (édition hebdomadaire, 
samedi, 18 février, p. 322) there is a ver 
interesting paragraph which deserves, 
think, mention in these pages. It runs as 
follows :— 

“Whence comes the nickname of ‘John Bull,’ 
applied to our good friends on the other side of the 
Channel? It is alittle historico-philological problem 
of no mean interest. A satisfactory answer to this 
question has often been sought, but with indifferent 
success : adhue sub judice iss est. One of the latest 
numbers of a German publication, the Archives for 


the Study of Modern Lang . offers a new explans. 
tion. The writer mentions the fact that the surname 
of ‘John Bull’ appears for the first time in, 
ae satire by Arbuthnot, ‘ The History of Joby 
ull,’ which was published at the end of the eigh. 
teenth century. Philologists have therefore attr. 
buted to Arbuthnot himself the invention of this 
nickname. Now how could the idea of compari 
an Englishman to a bull have suggested itself t 
Arbuthnot’s mind? The following is the explang. 
tion furnished by the Archives. One of the chief 
characters in the satire is called Nick Frog, and 
personifies the Dutch nation. The Low Ccuntries 
are described by Arbuthnot as being one huge 
morass, whose profound quiet is only broken at 
distant intervals by the hoarse croakings of Nick 
Frog. This Nick Frog is an ambitious little fellow 
who would very much like to equal his neighbour 
John Bull in size. Arbuthnot, it is clear, must 
have borrowed the characters and the fundamental 
idea of his satire from La Fontaine's fable ‘The 
Frog and the Ox.’ Consequently the nickname of 
|‘ John Bull’ would appear to be derived indirectly 
| from our immortal fabulist. Arbuthnot’s extensive 
| acquaintance with French literature renders the 
hypothesis of the Archives very probable.” 


The French writer, or the German one 
whom he follows, is wrong in saying that the 
book was published towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. As a matter of fact, it 
was printed in parts in the year 1712 
and must have at once become popular to 
an extraordinary degree, as I shall be able 
to show. It undoubtedly gave rise to the 
national epithet. Dr. Brewer can supply no 
other origin, and the late Prof. H. Morley 
says in the introduction to his edition of 
the ‘History of John Bull’ (Cassell & Co.'s 
“ National Library,” 1889), “This is the book 
which fixed the name and character of John 
Bull on the English people.” 

It will be of interest to bibliographers, and 
also prove the oma = the k, if I 
mention that I have now before me copies of 
the first three parts, all of the fourth edition ; 
* An Appendix to John Bull still in his Senses’ 
(appendix to third part), second edition ; and 
the fourth part, ‘Lewis Baboon [Lewis Bour- 
bon, the French King] turned Honest and 
John Bull Politician, second edition. All 
these were “ printed for John Morphew, near 
Stationer’s Hall, London, 1712.” ith these 
has been bound “A Complete Key to the 
Four Parts of Law is a Bottomless-Pit, and 
the Stery of the St. Alban’s Ghost, fourth 
edition, corrected. Printed in the year 
mpccxul. Price Two -pence.”* Neither 

* The original title was “Law is a Bottomless 
Pit. Exemplify’d in the Case of The Lord Strutt, 
John Bull, X icholes Frog, and Lewis Baboon. Who 
spent all they had in a Printed from s 


w-Suit. 


Manuscript found in the Cabinet of the famous Sir 
Humphry Polesworth.” The author’s name is not 
given. 
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nor bookseller’s name is given. “The 
oon parts,” says Prof. H. Morley, “were 
afterwards arranged into two, as they are 
here reprinted, and published together as 
the ‘History of John Bull,’ with a few notes 
by the author which sufficiently explain its 
drift.” The ‘Story of the St. Alban’s Ghost’ 
js not included in the volume I possess, nor 
is it mentioned by Prof. Morley. What is it, 
and who is the author? Jonn T. Curry. 


Freaks OF NaTURE IN LoNDON.—Apropos 
of a recent discussion on the subject of 
“freaks” of nature, | copy out from Puttick 
& Simpson’s catalogue of 26 June, 1858, the 
following list of portraits, &e., of fat and 
lean people, giants and dwarfs, bearded and 
horned women, malformations, &c., who have 
been exhibited in London from 1698 to 1855. 
The taste for this kind of “ exhibit” is truly 
morbid, but that it is neither new nor 
circumscribed in any age is a fact which does 
not call for any lengthy proof. But the list 
(which is here given exactly as it is printed 
in Puttick’s catalogue) is interesting :—- 

Thomas and M. A. Adams, the Suffolk prodigies, 
1853. 


George Alexander, spotted boy, 1810-11. 
African twins, 1855. 
American Indians, 1818. 
Ioway Indians, 1844. 
Objibbeway Indians, 1844. 
Mrs. Armitage. 
Amélon, boy without limbs, 1854. 
Miss Atkins, giantess. 
Mr. and Mrs. Shaw, dwarfs, 1833 
Aztec Liliputians, 1853-55. 
Bearded woman, 1829-53. 
Joseph Bihn, Belgian giant, 1838-9. 
Joseph Borulwlaski, 1782. 
Boskiemnen, 1845-51. 
Botomodo Chief, 1822. 
Edward Bright, fat man. 
Mathew Buckingham, 1742. 
Bernard Cavanagh, 1841. 
Chinese ladies, 1827. 
P. Cussack and M. Hibeman, fat children, 1843. 
African Earthmen, 1853. 
Esquimaux Indians, 1823. 
Mrs. Everett and Son, 1780. 
Freeman, American giant, 1843. 
Eliz. French, horned woman. 
8. A. Gallant, 1854. 
Guiana Indians, 1840. 
M. Gullia, 1837. 
Hairy and mouldy woman, 1720. 
Hales, Norfolk giant, 1854. 
Don Francisco Hidalgo, dwarf. 
Hahnemam, 1848. 
T. Inglefield. 
J. Kleiser, 1718. 
A. Morietti, 1823. 

iel Lambert. 
James Lambier, 1826. 
Lapland giantess, 1851. 
Harvey Leach, 1829-43, 
W. Lalkes, 1790, 


Louis, French giant, 1826. 
Michigan Chief, 1835. 
Macdonald, 1854. 
Miss Nixon. 
Paaf, Dutch dwarf, 1816. 
James Poio, dwarf, 1698. 
Marietta Rovaii, 1841. 
Santiago de los Santos, dwarf, 1834. 
Joao Baptista dos Santos, three-legged child. 
Scapiglione, the modern Samson. 

. A. Seurat, living skeleton. 
Siamese twins, 1829-37. 
N. Stocker and J. Hauptmann, 1812-17. 
C. 8. Stretton, ‘“‘ Tom Thumb.” 
Swedish giant, 1742. 
Swiss dwarf and giantess. 
Teresia, Corsican dwarf, 1773. 
Twin brothers, 1716. 
James Toller, 1816. 
Valdisturian. 
White-haired ladies, 1855. 
P. Williamson. 
Zulu Kaffirs, 1853. 

W. Roserts. 

Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


“ TRANSPIRE.”—I have just now received 
a shop notice of a “first great clearance sale, 
to transpire annually.” Let us hope that the 
transpiration is to only prado and that 
ordinary work in and for the shop does not 
transpire on what is called, I believe, the 
sweating system. But is so absurd a use of 
the word to come into regular currency ? 
Even now Nuttall’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives “to 
happen” as one meaning. Such things do 
we suffer from the farthing-a-liner. 

C. B. Mounr. 


Russian Foik-LorE: Hrppen TREASURES. 
—The Russ of the following is cut from the 
Peterburgqskaya Gazeta of 7/19 Feb. :— 

“A citizen of Cronstadt, one A. P. Probkoff, 
residing near St. Petersburg on the high road to 
Moscow, read in some magazine that in the course 
of three years a hen’s egg can be made to produce a 
fiery serpent such as shall enrich a man; the egg 
has to be worn all the time under his armpit. Mr. 
Probkoff, wishing to rear a serpent of this useful 
kind, went and bought a new-laid hen’s egg. which 
he carefully fastened in a bandage under his right 
arm. He had only worn this hatching apparatus 
three weeks when he felt something move in it. 
But, alas ! his hopes were doomed to disappointment. 
Upon untying the bandage, no fiery treasure-tinder 
flew forth, but a miserable naked little live chicken 
fell sprawling to the ground. Probkotf woke his 
wife, and told her the whole story, which put her 
in such a fright that she jumped out of bed, and 
squashed the poor innocent with her foot. A. P. 
Probkoff himself was so alarmed that medical aid 
had to be called in.” 


Why the premature appearance of a harm- 
less chick, in lieu of the preternatural 
monster expected later, should have caused 
the man such terror hardly appears. A male 
Dame Partlet figures in a Russian folk-tale, 
perhaps adapted from a foreign source. A 
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peasant sat at home so persistently that his 
wife found him in her way, and called out to 
him sarcastically one day that he was no 
better than an old hen sitting on her eggs. 
A neighbouring gossip (rather deaf) cau ht 
the last words imperfectly, and spread a 
report that the Reohed had laid an egg and 
was sittingonit. The next-door gossipsaid two 
eggs, another made them four, and before the 
day was out, rumour, like a rolling snowball, 
increasing as it went, had proclaimed that 
the couple had already five hundred eggs of 
the man’s laying for sale. A curious old 
Russian woodcut, reproduced in Rovinsky’s 
‘Atlas of Folk - Pictures,’ represents the 
peasant people streaming in from all points 
of the compass to cheapen the man -hen’s 
eggs. But to return to the would-be breeder 
of the fiery serpent, perhaps it was not a 
chicken that he batched, but an ugly duckling 
from the egg of a canard, H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


BrpLioGRAPHY OF EASTER (continued from 
i, 284).— 

Martin Day, D.D.,of St. Faith’s, London. Doomes- 
Day, a Treatise of the Resurrection of the Body, in 
29 Sermons on | Cor. xv. 4to., 1636. 

Robert Jones. The Resurrection Rescued from 
the Soldiers Calumnies, in Two Sermons preached 
at St. Marie’s in Oxon. 1I8mo., 1659. 

Stengel. Ova Paschalia, 1672, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
4" 8. v. 120. 

Thomas Beconsall, B.D., Fellow of B.N.C., Oxon. 
Easter Sermon, on the Resurrection of the same 
body, from St. John v. 28, 29. 4to., Oxon, 1697. 

William Jackling. The Paschal Solemnity Recti- 
fied: or, the Perpetual Table for finding Easter in 
the Book of Common Prayer corrected. 8vo., 1728. 

A. Bucher. Observationes in......Anonymi Later- 
culum Paschalem. 4to., Amst., 173% 

The Office of the Holy Week, according to the 
Roman Missal and Breviary......from Palm Sunday 
to Tuesday in Easter-week. Plates, Svo., Coghlan, 
1788. 

A Psalm of Thanksgiving to be sung by the 
Children of Christ’s Hospital, on Monday and 
Tuesday in Easter Week, according to the ancient 
custom, for the Founders. Broadsheet, Rivington, 
1827. (Composed by Mr. Young, 1748.) 

C. M. Baggs, D.D. Ceremonies of Holy Week 
described, with Account of the Armenian Mass at 
Rome, and Holy Week at Jerusalem. 8vo., Rome, 
1839. 


C. M. Baggs, D.D. Pontifical Mass sung at St. 
Peter’s on Easter Day, described and illustrated. 
8vo., Rome, 1840. 

A. H. Ch. von Leeuwen. Specimen Historico- 
Theologicum de Sacris Paschalibus in Ecclesia 
Christiana, szculo i. et ii. Svo., Tiel, 1860. 

Easter Eggs. Article in the Strand Magazine, 
April, 1897. 

W. C. B. 


Srr Henry Wotton anp Keprer. — The 
writer of the article on ‘Sir Henry Wotton 


and the Bacon-Shakspeare Controversy’ (ante, | 


p. 181), in speaking of Kepler as the “ dis- 
coverer of the rinciple of photography,” 
appears to have forgotten the description of 
the camera obscura by Della Porta in his 
‘Magia Naturalis, published at Naples in 
1569. The date of Wotton’s letter to Bacon 
is not given in the ‘ Reliquix, but it is in 
answer to one from Bacon dated 20 Oct., 
1620, and was evidently written shortly after- 
wards. It will be noticed that Kepler does 
not claim therein any originality, but merely 
remarks that he had made the drawings 
which he showed Wotton “non tanquam 
Pictor, sed tanquam Mathematicus,” ¢. ¢., not 
as works of art, but as illustrations of a 
principle. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


“WHAT DO THEY CALL you?” (See ante, 
p. 146.)—In West Cornwall the ordinary way 
of questioning is (or was), “What are you 
called?” not “What is your name?” I re- 
member a minister who had resided in that 
part of the country mentioning to me that 
when he put the question to a boy in another 
locality, out of Cornwall, the boy seemed to 
resent it. He said, “I’m not called any- 
thing.” He thought the drift of the inquiry 
was to ascertain what nickname he had. 

C. LAWRENCE Forp. 

Bath. 


“Perir BLEU ”=CLosep TELEGRAPH Carp. 
—According to the Daily News, which is 
usually well informed on French matters, 
“the popular name ‘petit bleu,’ used to denote 
the closed telegraph card which figures so pro- 
minently in the Dreyfus case, has been ado ted 
officially, and is now generally employed in judicial 
reports submitted to French magistrates. It would 
appear that Guy de Maupassant was the first to 
make use of the expression for this purpose. ‘Ne 
t’occupe de rien,’ says Mme. de Marelle in ‘Bel 
Ami.’ ‘Je t’enverrai un petit bleu demain matin.’” 
Petit Lleu is also the slang name for claret 
of poor quality. Joun Hess. 

2, Canonbury Mansions, N. 


James Russet Lowe. on ‘Avrora LEIGH.’ 
— De mortuis nil nisi bonum” is all very well, 
but when the dead still live in their works, 
they are as amenable to reprehension as if 
they were still in the body. could scarcely 
believe my eyes when in the ‘Study Windows’ 
of the late Mr. Lowell (Tauchnitz’s edition, 

. 158) I came upon the following criticism of 

Aurora Leigh.’ The book in hand was Mr. 
Swinburne’s ‘Chastelard,’ of which Mr. Lowell 
says 

“With here and there a pure strain of sentiment, 
a genuine touch of nature, the effect of the whole is 
unpleasant with the faults of the worst school of 
modern poetry—the physically intense school, as 
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we should be inclined to call it, of which Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘ Aurora Leigh’ is the worst example, 
whose muse is a fast young woman with the lavish 
ornament and somewhat overpowering perfume of 
the demi-monde, and which pushes expression to 
the last gasp of sensuous exhaustion.” 

I should like to know whether in Britain 
or America there is now a single leader of 
thought who would concur with Mr. Lowell 
in a judgment so unjust. I had read the 

ussage eight-and-twenty years since, when 

knew nothing of ‘Aurora Leigh, and no 
doubt at the time believed it to be true; 
but, if I had not learnt long since never 
to trust to criticism, this single instance 
of its utter untrustworthiness would have 
been sufficient to put me on my guard. 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Prospero’s Istanp.—I regret to see that 
Mr. Sidney Lee perpetuates, in his ‘ Life of 
Shakespeare,’ the most unaccountable con- 
fusion of Bermuda with Prospero’s island. 
He says (pp. 252-3) :— 

“ The references to the gentle climate of the island 


on which Prospero is cast away, and to the spirits } 
and devils that infested it, seem to render its | 


identification with the newly discovered Bermudas 


unquestionable.” 
If Bermuda were Prospero’s island how is it 


that Ariel was sent to 
Fetch dew 
From the still-vexed Bermoothes? 
The merry sprite was dispatched not from, 
but to Bermuda, which could not therefore, 
by any stretch of fancy, still less of fact, have 
been Prospero’s island. There is absolutely 
no identity between the two isles. It is a} 
pity that Mr. Lee thus emphasizes and per- 
petuates Moore’s blunder. I[ had already 
called attention to this blunder so far back 
as 7 S. i. 73, but apparently to no effect. 
Hunter’s suggestion of Lampedusa rests on 
a vastly more reasonable basis than the (to 
me) unintelligible Bermudean theory. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


“Hoo.”—The A.-S. héo, which has become 
“she” in Southern English, is curiously pre- 
served in hoo, the Lancashire and West 
Riding pronunciation of she. The inter- 
mediate form shoo is also heard in the West 
Riding. Isaac TAYLor. 


as Cuarms.—lI find the fol- 
lowing announcement ina catalogue of curios 
lately sent to me :— 

“* Sailor’s Charm, Glass Rolling-Pin for hanging in 
a Ship’s Cabin, white, decorated in colours with 
ships, motto, and inscription ‘ A Present from New- 
castle,’ 14} in, long,” 


“Sailor's Charm, another, dark blue glass, with 

flags, wreaths, &c., and inscription ‘A Present from 
Seaham.’ lin. long.” 
Years ago I saw a glass rolling-pin (or more 
than one) suspended in a cottage in the 
county of Durham, and adorned, if [I do not 
mistake, with the legend “ Think on me”; but 
it never struck me that such a bit of /ric-d- 
4rac was regarded in the light of a charm, 
however charming it may have been con- 
sidered by its happy possessors. <A rolling- 
pin of the knob pet variety is very easy to 
suspend, but is not suggestive of being the 
medium of properties occult. The cottage | 
am thinking of had further mural decorations 
in the way of glass walking-sticks in which 
the rod was twisted after the fashion of 
barley -sugar. Sr. 


“Decocror”=A BANKRUPT.—In Thomas 


Carthew’s ‘King’s Bench Reports,’ 1728, p. 29, 
I find it said that on such a day “'T.S. mani- 


| 


feste devenit decoctor (Anglice, a Bankrupt).” 
The case is that of Pepys v. Low, adjudged in 


the first year of William ILI. 


Ricuarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


GeorcEe Setwyn’s Taste. — In 
*N. & Q.) 5S. ii. 201, is a letter from General 
Fox, son of Charles James Fox, which con 
tains the following passage :— 

‘George Sfelwyn] had a strange (but not uncom- 
mon) passion for seeing dead bodies, especially those 
of his friends. _He would go any distance to gratify 
this pursuit. Lord Holland was laid up very ill at 
Hfolland] shortly before his death. George 
Selwyn sent to ask how he was, and whether he 
would like to see him. Lord Holland answered, 


| *Oh, by all means; if I am alive to-morrow I shall 


be delighted to see George, and I know that if Iam 
dead he will be delighted to see me !’” 

In the ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
(vol. li. p. 231) it is said : 

“Selwyn’s fondness for seeing corpses and 

criminals and for attending executions was the 
subject of frequent comment during his lifetime, but 
it was warmly disputed by intimate friends like 
Dr. Warner and Philip Thicknesse ((fen//eman’s 
Magazine, 1791, i. 299; ii. 705).” 
But Selwyn himself appears to admit some 
foundation for the story in a letter of his to 
Lord Carlisle of February, 1777, wherein he 
says :— 

“The author of a new Grub Street poem, I see, 
allows me a great share of feeling, at the same time 
that he relates facts of me, which, if they were true, 
would, besides making one ridiculous, call very 
much into question what he asserts with any reason- 
able man. I do not know if you have received this 
performance. If I thought you had not, paltry as 
it is, I should send it to you. The work I mean is 
called ‘The Diaboliad.’......1 am only attacked upon 
that trite and very foolish opinion concerning /e pene 
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e le Delitté (ed i delitti) acknowledging [it] to proceed 
from an odd and insatiable curiosity, and not from a 
mauvais ceur I forgive him for his mention of me, 
because I believe that he does it without malice, but, 
if I had leisure to think of such things, I must own 
the frequent repetition of the foolish stories would 
make me peevish. Alas! I have no time to be 
vish.”—Historical MSS. Commission, Fifteenth 
port, Appendix, part vi. p. 320. 
This scarcely sounds a convincing refutation 
of the alleged slander. ALFrep F. Ropsins. 


Kenpact’s Porms.—In the British 
Museum Catalogue of printed books the 
‘Poems’ of W. Kendall, printed in 1791, are 
said, with a query, to have been published in 
Exeter. They were privately printed, and 
doubtless were distributed by Mr. Kendall, 
an Exeter solicitor, amongst his friends. But 
the fact that the ornament, or tailpiece, on 
pp. 11, 17, and 32 of the ‘ Poems’ appears on 
P- 210 of Kendall’s translation of Filangieri’s 

Analysis of the Science of Legislation’ 
seems to prove that the little volume was 
printed in London. James DALLas. 


“Ayan” anp “ Amau.”—These two words, 
which are in general use in India and the 
Farther East as designating a children’s nurse 
and a wet nurse respectively, are, of course, 
Portuguese as regards their immediate origin 
and their introduction into the Eastern 
vocabulary, and as certainly, I think, derived 
ultimately from the Latin. 

1. In Spanish and Portuguese ama has, or 
had, the meanings of “a mistress of servants, 
a nurse,a wet nurse”; while the masculine 
form amo means “a master, a tutor, a foster- 
father.” Capt. John Stevens, in his ‘Spanish- 
English Dictionary,’ derives ama from the 
“Gothick”; and the word certainly has a 
close resemblance in form and meaning to 
the Germanic amme. Kluge, in his ‘ Etym. 
Dict. of the Germ. Lang.,’ refers amme to the 
instinctive sound made by babes, and says, 
“comp. Span. and Port. ama”; while Diez 
(‘Etym. Wo. der rom. Spr.,’ fifth ed., p. 421) 
does not suggest a derivation, but simply 
compares it with words in Basque, Gaelic, &c. 
The ‘Grande Diccionario Portuguez’ of Frei 
Domingos Vieira states that, according to the 
dictionary of the Lisbon Academy, the word 
is derived from the Hebrew amim, from the 
verb aman, “create, educate, nourish”; but 
adds, “better from the Latin alma, 
‘nourisher’ (f.), with syncope of the medial 
1, as in velum, véo; celum, céo.” This deriva- 
tion seems the most probable one. 

2. In Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, aia, 
aya, aja, all mean a governess or chamber- 
maid ; while the masc. azo, ayo, ajo, means a 
tutor or guardian, In Portuguese we have 


“ayo do elephante” for a mahout. In his 
*Etym. Dict. of the Eng. Lang.,’ s.v. ‘Ayah, 
Skeat says: “Origin uncertain ; Diez ima- 
gines it to be of Germanic origin; Wacker- 
nagel (with greater probability) suggests Lat. 
awa, by-form of aua, a grandmother, allied 
to auus,a grandfather.” The reference is to 
Diez’s ‘Etym. Wb. der rom. Spr.,’ p. 428 of 
fifth ed., sv. ‘Ayo. I do not think this 
derivation from aua at all satisfactory ; and 
I consider that given by Frei Domingos 
Vieira much more likely. Under ‘ Aia’ he 
says: “According to Constancio, from the 
Greek agé, to conduct, teach ; but this is not 
justified, either historically or phonologically, 
From the French aide, in the Celtic azd, help ; 
signifying one who stands by another to work 
conjointly under his orders.” Again, under 
‘Aio,’ after referring to a/a, Fr. Dom. Vieira 
adds : “In Low Latin a¢dusisone whocoadjutes, 
who accompanies ; here we have syncope of 
the medial d,as in modium, moio, &e.” In 
support of this etymology I may instance the 
Port. words rato from radius, meio from 
medius, baio from badius, apoio from podium. 
Godefroy (‘ Dict. de ’Anc. Langue Frang.’) 
records the forms ave, aye, for avde, in the 
sense of “helper” as well as “help.” Com- 
- the American use of the word “help” 
or a servant. DonaLp FErcuson. 
5, Bedford Place, Croydon. 


BearpEeD Popes.—In 7™ xi. 338-9 are 
some interesting contributions under the 
heading ‘ Bearded Dominicans.’ And in 4*% 
S. xii. 501 the Rev. Joann Woopwarp, having 
examined the Papal medals in the museum at 
Naples, reported that all the Popes from 
Clement VII. to Alexander VIII. were there 
represented with beards and moustaches. 

nthe year 1568 Onuphrius Panvinius, an 
Augustinian of Verona, produced portraits 
of twenty-seven Popes finely engraved in 
small folio. The series includes all from 
Urban VI. to Pius V. From Urban VI. to 
Pius III. inclusive all have smooth faces. 
From Julius IT. to Pius V., with the exception 
of Leo X. and Adrian VL, all wear beard and 
moustache. In only one case, that of Pius IV., 
is there any sign of cutting. He looks as 
though his whiskers and beard had been 
trimmed with the scissors. 

Ricwarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


ALLEGED EcLipsE aT THE BATTLE oF ZAMA. 
—May I refer once more to this subject, re- 
specting which I nserted a few words in 
7" S. v.85? When writing that note I over- 
looked the fact that Livy, in speaking of the 


various prodigies said to have taken place 
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some time before the battle, one of which was 
that at Cume “ solis orbis minui visus,” states 
that another was that the Apollinarian 
games were interrupted by an unusual swell- 
ing of the waters of the Tiber. Now these 
games, which were first instituted in B.c. 212, 
were held in the month of Quintilis, after- 
wards called July. But the Roman calendar 
at that time was so much in error that dates 
reckoned by it were nearly three months too 
late. Thus another eclipse, stated by Livy to 
have taken place also during the celebration 
of the Apollinarian games in the year corre- 
sponding to B.c. 190, took place, as we know 
by calculation, on 14 March. It follows then 
that the so-called prodigies in B.c. 202 also 
took place in the month of March, and that 
the report of a diminution in the apparent 
size of the sun was a mere fancy and not a 
real eclipse. Mommsen says (vol. ii. p. 359, 
in Dickson’s translation, note) that the battle 
was fought in the spring or summer, and “ the 
fixing of the day as the 19th of October, on 
account of the alleged solar eclipse, is of no 
account.” The statement about the Apolli- 
narian games seems to make this clear ; and 
it follows that the most probable time of the 
final contest of the Hannibalic or Second 
Punic War was the month of April or May, 
not November, for which I argued in my 
previous letter. Mr. Bosworth Smith, in his 
‘Carthage and the Carthaginians,’ gives it 
as October, doubtless misled by the alleged 
eclipse. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
‘o affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“ILLusTRATION.”—I want instances of this 
word in its now common concrete sense of 
picture or cut illustrating the text of a book, 
or (sometimes) merely embellishing the book. 
Our earliest certain example is of 1864, but 
there must be plenty of books “ with illustra- 
tions by” so-and-so of earlier date. Please 
send direct to Dr. Murray, Oxford. 

} A. H. Murray. 


“THE GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTY OF THE LAW.” 
—A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
August, 1830, says that this phrase originated 
at a dinner of the judges and counsel at 
Serjeants’ Hall not tour after Manstield’s 
elevation to the position of Lord Chief 
Justice in 1756. The toast of “the glorious 


honoured according to the then prevailing 
custom, a Mr. Wilbraham proposed, amid 
great laughter, “The glorious uncertainty of 
the law,” in sarcastic allusion to Lord Mans- 
field’s frequent reversals of former decisions. 
The story (which has already been quoted in 
‘N. & Q.’) seems plausible enough, but I 
should be glad to know whether there is any 
authority for it older than 1830. 
Henry Brap ey. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Tuomas EL tts failed to obtain his election 
from Westminster School to either univer- 
sity in 1598. I should be glad to have par- 


ticulars of his parentage. 


Moopy Famity.—Can any reader oblige 
with information respecting one Edmond 
Mowdye (or Moody), who is reported by Hall 
to have saved the life of Henry VIII. at 
Hitchin? His grant of arms is at the College 
of Arms, and he is described as of Bury St. 
Edmunds. I can find no trace of him there 
nor of his will. Wm. Reep Lewts. 


NELSON AND FREEMASONRY.—I remember 
reading some years ago that Lord Nelson 
was probably a Freemason. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q. give me information upon the 
subject ? ARTHUR SHEPHARD. 

Cromer, Norfolk. 


Pompey’s Prttar.—This column was erected 
by the Alexandrians in honour of Diocletian. 
ow did it get the name “ Pompey’s” ? 
Louisa Fawn. 
Bedminster, Bristol. 


Boccaccto.—I wish to make a list of the 
tales of Boccaccio which have been repro- 


duced by English poets. So far I have ‘The 
Clerk’s Tale” by Chaucer, Keats’s ‘ Isabella,’ 
Barry Cornwall's ‘Sicilian Story,’ Longfellow’s 
‘The Falcon of Ser Federigo,’ and two b 
Reynolds, the friend of Keats, in his boo 
called ‘A Garden of Florence.’ I should be 
very much obliged to any of your readers 
who would kindly supplement this list. 

JoHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 
‘ForeicN Courts AnD ForerGn Homes.’— 
This is the title of a book recently published. 
At p. 167 a description is given of the Cathe- 
rag of St. Lo, Normandy, where our author 
was told Archbishop Laud once preached, for 
three hours entrancing his hearers with his 
eloquence. Years after the French bishop 
discovered the man was a heretic. As to how 
Laud found himself in Normandy, it appears 
that he was going to Paris to meet Prince 
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Charles on his return from his romantic visit 
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to Madrid (A.D. 1623), the fruitless nature of 
which led him to select a French princess for 
his wife. Now, can this story be corroborated ? 
Mr. Benson casually says Laud never was out 
of England, but he may have gone secretly. 
His devotion to Charles is well known. Is 
anvthing known of his attainments in French? 
The description of Laud’s robe—a flowing 
black gown, ornamented with white bands— 
is peculiar, seeing that he was then, and had 
been for two years, Bishop of St. Davids. 
Perhaps, however, he assumed it as a dis- 
guise, if the main tale be true. D. C. 


“ License” or “ Licence.”—There appears 
to be much diversity of opinion amongst 
editors as to the correct way of spelling this, 
both as substantive and verb. Most diction- 
aries make it optional, with an apparent 
preference for the s. Roget gives two c’s to 
the noun and an s to the verb. I take those 
to be the most accepted methods. As 
have often had my MSs. altered in this 
connexion, it would be a satisfaction to know 
who is right, once for all. Will some reader 
of ‘N. & kindly oblige ? 

CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


Harper Famitry.—Can any reader tell me 
where I can find an account of the ancestry 
of Henry John Chitty Harper, D.D., Bishop 
of Christchurch 1856-89, and Primate of New 
Zealand 1868-89? B. W. J. 


Avice.— What is the right pronunciation of 
this name? Charlotte M. Yonge classes it as 
English, and the inquirer has heard it pro- 
nounced A-vis, accented on the first syllable 
and rhyming with “this.” But is it wrong 
to pronounce it Av-ice, accented on the 
second syllable and rhyming with “ Greece” ? 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


[reLanp.—I have a fragment of a poem in 
six-line stanzas printed in quarto, ‘A Dis- 
course upon the Defeate of the Rebels in 
lreland,’ treating of the taking of Kinsale in 
1601. -Can any one tell me its author and 
title? C. 8S. 


“FriGie.”—Is this part of a grate or an 
old-fashioned fireplace, or rather kitchen 
range ? copy the following from ‘Paul 
Carah, Cornishman,’ by Charles Lee, chap. iii.: 

““A burning candle stood on the table by the 
window, but the warm light that flooded the room 
came from the fringle. Does the fringle exist out of 
Cornwall? In the old farmhouses upcountry the great 
open hearths are still found ; houses of recent date 
are furnished with ‘ slabs,’ or commonplace kitchen 
ranges; but many cottages dating from about a 
century back possess fireplaces in the nature of a 


compromise between the two, and such was the 
case here. The fireplace was divided down the 
middle by a oy wall; on one side was a 
diminutive slab, with an oven; on the other was 
a big door—like a cupboard door—of tarred wood 
flush with the wall. When swung back, it disclosed 
an = hearth, raised some eighteen inches above 
the level of the ground. The concrete floor had 
a small grating in the centre, over which stood a 
‘brandis,’ or triangular frame of iron. A small 
oblong tunnel running under the grating provided 
the necessary draught. The fringle door was open, 
and bending over it,” &c. 

[am not quite clear from this description 
whether the “fringle” is the whole range or 
the small grating in the centre over which 
stood a “brandis,” or triangular frame of iron. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents can 
explain. W. B. 


Henry Mompesson was elected from West- 
minster School to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1598. Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q. 
give me further information about him ? 

G. F. R. B. 

AspIpistra.—What is the etymology of 
this botanical name, as regards its second 
element ? F. H. 

Marlesford. 


Key anp Kay.—These families may have 
had a common starting-point, pro- 
nunciation was indifferent. That the word 
key may have been spoken as kay I am led 
to think from the lines in George Herbert's 
‘Easter Hymn ’:— 

His stretched sinews taught all strings what hey 

Is best to celebrate this most high day. 

What was the pronunciation of sey in the 
sixteenth century ? . H. M. 

Ardrossan, Pa. 

Tennyson's ‘Tue Ancient Sace.’—In this 
noble poem there is a passage which, if there 
is not a misprint of “world” for word in 
the one-volume edition of the complete works 
(1898), puzzles me. Perhaps in not under- 
standing it as it appears in the print lam 
only showing my own obtuseness ; if so, 
shall be glad to have it enlightened. The 
passage (p. 549) is :— 

The days and hours are ever glancing by, 

And seem to flicker past thro’ sun and shade, 

Or short, or lonz, as Pleasure leads, or Pain ; 

But with the Nameless is nor Day nor Hour; 

Though we, thin minds, who creep from thought to 
thought, 

Break into“ Thens” and “ Whens ” the Eternal Now: 

This double seeming of the single wor/d [sic]. 

I can understand how men break the single 

word “ Now” into “ Thens and Whens ”—into 

Past and Future; but how can a single world 

be so divided ? R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 
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‘Jack SuHeEpparp.’—-The following is the 
title of a volume in my possession :— 

“The/ History/ Of/ Jack Sheppard :/ His/ Won- 
derful Exploits and Escapes./ A Romance,/ Founded 
on Facts./ With Original Illustrations,/ From Draw- 
ings by Jack Sketch./ [Here follows a vignette of 
fetters, burglars’ implements, &c., under which] 
“Truth is Stranger than Fiction”/ London./ John 
Williams 44 Paternoster-Row,/ and 43 Aldersgate- 
Street./ 1839.” 

ls this a genuine edition of W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s romance, and is Geo. Cruikshank 
known to have signed himself “ Jack Sketch ” ? 


Most of the twelve illustrations in this volume 


are quite in his style, and the figure of Bess 
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alias names. So late as 1635, John and 

Stephen Evered, alias Webb, both of Marl- 

borough, England, were immigrants in New 

England. What was the origin or meaning 

of these double surnames ? | ee 
Boston, Mass. 


“Veir”=Guy.—Speaking of Veit Hirsch- 

vogel le Vieux and his namesake “le Jeune,” 

| M. Gerspach says in a foot-note to p. 257 of 

‘L’Art de la Verrerie,’ “Le prénom Veit 

correspond au nom francais Guy.” Comment? 
St. SWITHIN. 


“TureeE Pounp TwEtve.”—I have a thick 


in the representation of Jack and Bess escap- | token of brass, ap inch and a sixteenth in dia- 
ing from che New Prison at Clerkenwell is | meter, nearly five-sixteenths thick, which on 
one very frequently met with in his acknow- | both sides is inscribed “ Three Pound Twelve ” 
ledged pictures. I shall feel obliged to any | within a floriated shield, crowned. Is it 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who will enlighten me | simply a weight? and, if so, for what? or was 
upon these two points. Cuas. Wise. | it issued as a token to represent the sum of 
Weekley, Kettering. 3/. 12s., and where ? Tues. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
Latin Morro.—Can any of your readers 
give me the translation of the following) ‘VoyacGes AND ADVENTURES OF JACK 
motto from the title-page of a book published HAtiiarp IN THE ArcTIc OcEaAN.’ — Can 
in 1652—“ Efficiens et finis sunt sibi invicem | any of your readers tell me anything about 
cause”? The words may be a very simple | this book? I have a copy of an edition pub- 
statement of an obvious truth, but : confess | lished in Boston by Ticknor & Fields in 1854, 
inability to understand them. Whence are | and copyrighted in 1833. 1 believe that 
they derived ? Jonn Wiitcock. | inquiry has been made about the book, but 
Lerwick. there seems to be divided opinion as to 
{It looks like a maxim from a book of logic.] | whether it is of English or American 
: origin. I should like, if possible, to find out 
MenteITH.—What were the arms of the! when and where it was first published, and 
old Earls of Menteith prior to the marriage | who was the author. Cuas. WELSU. 
of the heiress with Walter Stewart (fl. 1258-| Boston, U.S. 
1294) ? A.C. 


Acyes A Faterut Name.— Surely it is 
PEASE Eacers. — In a weekly journal | desirable to make a special query as to the 
called the Hambler there was given lately as an | belief that those bearing the name of Agnes 
illustration a photograph of a group of five | will gomad. Mr. Peacock, under the heading 
boys, each dressed more absurdly than the |*Names: Saxon and Norman’ (ante, p. 114), 
other four, and it was stated that it was a| asks if this is merely a local Lincolnshire 
typical group of pease eggers” in the North-| belief. I have never heard of this curious 
West Riding of Yorkshire. They appear | fancy, and beg to renew the inquiry under 
in spring, travel in gangs amongst their | ¢he name itself. James Hooper 
native villages, and go through a regular) Norwich. ; 
performance, during which there is a fierce 
encounter with wooden swords between two| A TRANSLATION OF Marcus AURELIUS, 
of them, while a non-combatant makes a/| PUBLISHED A.D. 1792.—I have just acquired 
collection. If the custom be an ancient one from a second-hand bookseller, who has been 
what does it represent, and what is the turning out the fifty rae! accumulations of 
meaning of the term “ pease eggers ” ? | his cellar, a book of which the title-page runs 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 
pre should suppose that this means pasque eggs, | 
otherwise Easter eggs. ] 


as follows: “The Meditations of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. A new trans- 
lation from the great original, with a life, 
notes, &c., by R. Graves, M.A., Rector of 

Simon Green, alias Fopersy, was one of | Claverton, Somerset, late Fellow of All Saints’ 
the canons of Lincoln Cathedral in the time | College, Oxon, and Chaplain to the Countess 
of Bishop Longland, and there seem to have | Dowager of Chatham. Bath, printed by R. 

mM many cases in which men bore such | Cruttwell for G. G. J. Robinson, Paternoster 
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Row, London. 1792.” The dedication is to 
Edward James Eliot, one of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury and member for | 
Liskeard in Cornwall. I had already Jeremy 
Collier’s and Long’s translations, and this one 
by Graves seems to compare very favourably 
with them, both in respect of English style 
and of the learning displayed in the notes, 
&e. Is there any other copy in existence? 
If so, in what esteem is this translation held 
by classical scholars ? Sr. AusTeELL. 
[It is unmentioned by Lowndes. ] 


Beplies, 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 
(8 S. i. 512 ; ii. 57, 218, 393, 485; iii. 49, 111, 
189, 331 ; 9% §S. ii. 155, 169, 329.) 

Axpsence from home and illness have 
delayed my attention to Messrs. Moore | 
and Pease. As already said, a _ letter! 
to ‘N. & Q. from Dresden (stating that 
William Pitt and Lady Grenville, née Pitt 
had each ignored Sir Philip Francis) inducec 
me to submit to ‘N. & Q.’ those conjectures 
which I discarded on seeing two letters from 
Junius himself to Lord Chatham. Concluding 
at once that the packet in question must 
have come from the Grenvilles, I cast about 
and struck the trail of Earl Temple. 

I am willing to affirm, if need be, that 
about the year 1855 the steward of Boconnoc 
and Dropmore informed me that, on his 
installation, Lady Grenville told him, at 
Dropmore, that a sealed packet, which she 
then produced, contained the real name of 
Junius, and instructed him that in a certain 
year, | forget which, the packet was to be 
opened and the real name revealed. I can 
imagine that the steward’s fervour reflected 
that of her ladyship, who declared, when her 
end was near, that Lord Grenville certainly 
knew who Junius was. My assailants, how- 
ever, pit opinions against facts. 

Mr. Pease says he “cannot find words to 
express his indignation at what” I have 
written of his father and the Hon. George 
Fortescue, and that he writes “simply to 
vindicate the honour of the dead,” which has 
not been called in question. Still, he must 
not expect death to change the sombre hue 
of all reputations to couleur de rose, nor that 
the inquisitive will find nil nisi bonum ad- 
hering to them in Cornwall. To the faithful 
hound his master may be a god, but I can 
concede no monopoly of “integrity and 
honour” to the idol Mr. Pease worships. 


I} for the sale, 


am competent to say, for the nonce, that my 
quarterings would eclipse his; and from my 


keener perception of the duties of land- 
holding, I should have suspected that the 
rapid ——— of a rent-roll boded no 
good to the tenantry, and perhaps learnt that 
the aggrieved did find words to express their 
indignation in printed rhymes. 

My object in citing the characteristics of 
my informant was, by way of antithesis, to 
inspire confidence, for no mind bent on 
money-making would turn aside to invent 
the tale which Mr. Moore helps to confirm. 
I merely repeat Mrs. Grote, relict of the 
learned historian, who, in writing about the 
Burnham Beeches (‘Collected Papers’), de- 
scribes at some length how Lady Grenville, 
of Dropmore, incurred odium latterly through 
the overbearance of her official :— 

O, why has man the will and power 
To make his fellow mourn ? 

And, to my knowledge, something similar 
lighted on Mr. Fortescue, of Boconnoc, for his 
subservience. Mr. PEASE says he “ never heard 
his father speak of the sealed packet, nor has 
he mentioned it in his diary,’ which proves 
nothing, though his father made a significant 
entry in his copy of Junius, which means 
something. He pretends that what I have 
said about the Burnham Beeches “cannot 
possibly be true”—that his father “was 
strongly opposed to the sale, which was never 
contemplated in Mr. Fortescue’s lifetime.” 
To this Mr. Moore adds that “it did not take 
lace till some years after his death.” The 
Fath was in 1877 and the sale in 1879. As to 
contemplation both may be at fault. I took 
uliar interest in Boconnoc, Dropmore, and 
urnham, since an Elizabethan monument 
proves heraldically that former owners were 
my forefathers, whom I represent. Years 
before the sale the steward mentioned the 
great demand for building sites near Drop- 
more, and the scheme for selling required 
time to mature. As Mr. Forbes, twenty-five 
years keeper of the Beeches, wrote (7 imes, 
21 July, 1879) that Lady Grenville, the Hon. 
G. Fortescue, and Capt. Fortescue “always 
took great interest in their preservation,” we 
may conclude that none of them had invited 
builders to destroy a thing of beauty; but the 
steward was masterful, the Beeches were sold, 
and who but he could have promoted the 
sale? Moreover, is it probable that a “ faith- 
ful steward” would have op a bargain 

so profitable to his employer 

Mr. F. G. Heath, in his ‘History of Burn- 
ham Beeches,’ explains that rumours, followed 
by newspaper paragraphs, pre the way 

Ke which came off at the Mart, 


24 June, 1879, when the Beeches were with- 
| drawn. The scare took effect. It stirred the 
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Kyrle and Commons Preservation Societies, 
in alarm, to appeal to the London Corporation, 
and the steward won the day, as he foretold. 
The Corporation is reported to spend 400/. a 
year on the Beeches, the owner of Dropmore 
shook off an expense, gained a bonus instead, 
and continued to enjoy as before. 

I introduced the name of Fortescue merely 
to associate it. Whether the steward prefixed 
Mr. or Capt. I will not be positive, but ob- 
viously to a reader of plain understanding 
the individual meant was no other than the 
heir then in possession of the Grenvilleestates ; 


and the contention of my assailants was | 


captious. They question my having received 
information about the packet from the faith- 
ful steward. [ can weigh the epithet. Yet 


Mr. Moore’s frank statement that he found | 


at Dropmore such a packet as I described 
affords conclusive evidence of the fact, for I 
never saw Lady Grenville. 

Mr. Pease concludes too hastily that his 
father was “ guilty of a breach of confidence.” 
Very probably Lady Grenville explained how 
the packet had created a sensation in 1827, 
and that Lord Grenville had provided for a 


revelation, as old Junius-hunters have read ; | 


therefore no secret attached so far, except as 
to a date which I have forgotten. Neither 
have I “betrayed confidence,” as he infers. 
The subject had remained dormant twenty 
years or more before I questioned the steward, 
who left the impression on my mind that the 

cket had been opened as directed. Perhaps 

e knew not that Mr. Fortescue had burnt it, 
as Mr. Moore informs us; but whether two 
or more of the family consulted, standing or 
sitting, or whether the secret was kept by 
locking up or burning the packet, is im- 
material, though interesting to know. 

Noreflection has been cast on Mr. Fortescue’s 
honour. Simply inchoosing between Scyllaand 
Charybdis his judgment was disappointing. 
When I wrote, the last Duke of Buckingham 
and the steward being dead, it depended on 
me whether Lord Grenville’s compact with 
the literary world should be carried out. So, 
at the appointed time, it devolved on Mr. 
Fortescue to decide (as surmised in my first 
letter) between that compact and the explicit 
command of Junius himself, seconded by the 
opinion of Mr. Thomas Grenville that “for 

rivate or family reasons the secret must be 

ept,” as suggested in my second letter. 

Mr. Fortescue—-a boy in 1805, when Lord 
Grenville “emphatically declared, ‘I know 
the real Junius, but the secret will not tran- 
spire in my lifetime’” (* Diary of an M.P.’)—- 
was thirty-six years old when the packet was 
carried to Dropmore, and the chances are that 


he knew more than his cousin, Lady Dela- 
mere, who inferred from remarks of their 
relative, the first Duke of Buckingham, that 
Junius and Earl Temple were one. Surely 
he, the favourite of Lord and Lady Grenville 
and heir to their estates, must have known 
earlier than the steward all about the com- 
ct, the existence of which is proved by the 
Fact that Lady Grenville preserved till her 
death, thirty years after that of her husband, 
a sealed packet containing the real name of 
Junius (as Mr. Fortescue himself supposed), 
and endorsed by Lord Grenville “To be 
destroyed on my death.” Though the word 
“unopened” was absent, Lady Grenville 
understood it was to be opened. Besides, Lord 
| Grenville would have destroyed the packet 
himself had strict secrecy been intended. It 
is strange if Mr. Fortescue had never seen it 
and the steward had. Probably Lady Gren- 
ville, thinking that the steward would survive 
| Mr. Fortescue, took the precaution to instruct 
him, for, judging from his manner, her lady- 
ship had been very earnest, and he, finding, 
at the date fixed, that nothing would be dis- 
closed, consoled himself by entering in his 
copy of Junius, in the seventies, what he had 
| known for twenty years about Sir Philip 
| Francis. Mr. Moore states that it occurred 
to Mr. Fortescue, after the mischief was done, 
that the packet alluded to Junius, and he 
| frequently spoke of it. How did it occur to 
him? Did memory aid him? How did it occur 
tome! Did Idreamit? Ordid the steward 
who informed me inform Mr. Fortescue also? 
The visits of the last Duke of Buckingham to 
Boconnoe may afford an explanation. Accord- 
ing to Miss Wynne it seems there were docu- 
ments, other hen the packet, that contained 
the secret. The Duke of Buckingham, finding 
one, wrote to Lord Grenville an offer to ex- 
change secrets, and received no answer. 
Junius was anxious that the writing of his 
amanuensis should escape the keen observa- 
tion of David Garrick, and while the incident 
of the packet was recent, a poem in three 
cantos was published from a manuscript 
found, many years before, among the papers 
of the late Mr. Almon, the publisher, and was 
attributed to Junius by reason of “the bitin 
satire, political principles, personal sarcasm,” 
the handwriting being compared with the 
original of Junius in the possession of Mr. 
Woodfall. Mr. Almon often visited Earl Temple 
at Stowe, and possibly Lady Temple had en- 
trusted him with the manuscript not long 
before her death, 1770, after which Mr. Almon, 
for some reason, did not see his way clear to 
publish it. To me the similarity of the hand- 


writing is not very striking ; however, a neat 
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penwoman, such as Lady Temple was, could 
vary her writing easily by changing the posi- 
tion of her fingers, wrist, or elbow.* 

H. H. DRAKE. 


Puzzte Jue S. iii. 49, 98).—Puzzle jugs 
are rightly named by W. F. R., and are not 
now common. There are several makes, and 
[ have four, only one being quite perfect, and 
two only workable. One "yee is, I should 
say, quite as old as that described by W. F. R. 
It has no date, but bears on the bow! of the 
vessel the lines : 

Here, gentlemen, come try your skill; 

I’ll hold a wager if you will 

That you don’t drink this liquor all 

Without you spill or let some fall. 
The lines are within a blue border, with 
nicely painted flowers, extending the depth 
of the space occupied by the verse, at the 
beginnings and ends of the lines. The verse 
and tlowers with decoration on handle and 
other parts are under the glaze, the latter 
being very good for the period at which I 
believe it was made. W. F. R. has not quite 
described how the liquor may be extracted 
from the jug by one possessing its secrets. In 
this specimen there is a small hole inside 
which communicates with the bottom of the 
handle, which contains a passage leading to 
the rim of the jug. The rim is larger than 
that of an ordinary jug, and from it project 
three nozzles, one on each side of the handle 
and the third in front of the jug. Only two of 
the nozzles are holed through into the rim, 
the third, the one in front, being a dummy 
in this respect, though, to look at, exactly like 
the others. On the under side of the bow of 
the handle, near the top, is a small round 
hole, so placed that in an ordinary grasping 
of the handle the fingers would not cover it. 
In this hole in the handle lies the secret of 
the jug; for unless it is closely covered by 
the finger, it is impossible to suck a single 
drop ot the contents through either of the 
two nozzles, one of which must be closed. 
These jugs were, I believe, in the old days 
common in taverns. As the verse indicates, 
they were brought forth to trap unwary and 
ignorant folk as well as to amuse the com- 
yvany. They were used also at parties, and 
| remember seeing one handed round at a 
Christmas gathering forty-five years ago. It 
was then filled to the limit with wine posset, 
but only two or three were able to dispose of 
the contents. The jug I have described is the 
only one I have seen glazed and ornamented 

° a . Moors cares to interview me I can con- 
vince that he has been too precipitate. 


with flowers and designs in blue colour. The 
rest are light-brown unglazed ware, decorated 
with raised convivial or hunting scenes. One 
I have is stamped on front of the bowl 
“S. Watkinson, 1835”; and I do not think 
the making of such jugs was continued much 
later than this date. 

One other puzzle jug I have of a totally 
different character. It is in shape an ordinary 
dark-brown glazed earthenware vessel, of 
three pints capacity, without perforations 
below the rim. The ornament consists chiefly 
of a raised hunting scene, in which the 
hounds have pulled down a stag at the 
foot of a tree, two dismounted huntsmen 
standing on either side, holding their horses. 
The lower part of the handle is continued 
inside the jug to the middle of the bottom. 
The outer and inner parts of the handle 
are hollow, and there is a hole through 
the bottom of the jug under the spot where 
the inside part of the handle joins the 
bottem. On the under side of part of the 
handle, within the vessel, a small hole can be 
felt, and on the top of the handle outside the 
jug is a hole less than half the size of that 
which is in the bottom of the jug. The whole 
handle is hollow from the hole in the upper 
part of the handle to the hole in the bottom 
of the jug. In this case the jug is filled with 
liquor, and a wager is made that part or all 
the contents can be drunk without putting 
the mouth to the rim of the jug. The man 
who knows how can suck the contents 
through the hole in the handle; the man who 
does not know cannot recover a drop. The 
secret of success in this case is to close the 
hole in the bottom of the jug with the finger, 
and, this done, “a long suck, a strong suck, 
and a suck altogether” removes the contents 
into other quarters. 

These jugs were made in “Nottingham 
stoneware,” so called, at Brampton, near 
Chesterfield, and also at the Rockingham 
Works, near Rotherham. The “teapot” 
which Mr. GrEEN mentions is not a teapot, 
but a water jug. Tea could be “ mashed” in 
it, but after mashing the spent leaves could 
not be removed. have two of the jugs 
which Mr. Green calls “teapots.” They are 
Rockingham ware, and one of them has the 
word “Bramald” impressed underneath in 
the rich, dark-brown glaze. This “teapot” 
is known as “ the Cadogan” teapot. 

RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“A wic or BREAD” (9 §. iii. 168).—It 
would be easy to fill a few pages with the 
history of wg. It is common enough in 
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some parts. See wig in Halliwell ; wigye in 
the ‘Promptorium,’ with Way’s note ; w/g in 
Jamieson, in the ‘ Holderness Glossary,’ in the 
glossary to the ‘Tour to the Caves,’ and in 
many others. The etymology has been 
discussed sufficiently ; and perhaps few 
things are more comic than the discovery 
by Wachter that it is derived from the 
Phrygian word /ek, bread, which Herodotus 
rescued from oblivion as the result of a 
famous experiment. And it is further in- 
teresting to learn that the same Phrygian 
word is the origin of the English verb to 
bake; from which it follows that /ake and 
wig are both er. ge variations of the same 
word, and are both of Phrygian origin. 

There can, however, be little doubt that 
wig is nothing but the Northern form of the 
common word wedge, and was applied to a 
three-cornered cake in the first instance, 
though it now frequently means a roll or a 
bun, and, indeed, accepted these additional 
senses as early as in the fifteenth century. 
The derivation is strikingly exemplified by 
the O.H.G. weggt, wekki, meaning (1)a wedge : 
(2) a wedge-shaped piece of stuff, a gore or 
gusset ; (3) a wedge-shaped cake. In mod. 
G. both the former senses have died out, 
leaving only weck or wecke, “a sort of bread, 
a roll,” as being still in use. The same 
happened in Dutch; Hexham has only 
“ Weqge, a kind of bun or cake.” Any one 
who will take the trouble to consult Kluge’s 
dictionary will find that that famous ety- 
mologist (who seems, on this occasion, to be 
culpably ignorant of Phrygian) derives the 
G. weck from the O.H.G. weekt without hesi- 
tation, and proceeds to point out that the 
Icel. form for “wedge” is veggr. Our 
Northern E. wig is, of course, of Scandinavian 
origin, the form wedge being Southern. The 
i (for e) occurs in Swed. vigg, a wedge. 
Danish has veqge, a wedge ; but the Dan. 
dialects have also vekke, a roll of bread, 
borrowed, as the form shows, from Low 
German. 

Let me add that I explained this fifteen 
yearsago. See my ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 
s.v. ‘Wedge,’ p. 701, col. 1. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

Tue “ Decape” (9 iii. 208).—Many con- 
fusing and conflicting collations of the Re- 
publican and Gregorian calendars are extant, 
and it was not until 1885 that, through the 
industry of Col. Phipps, trust worthy tables for 
the comparison of each year became avail- 
able. Owing to previous discrepancies, the 
difference of a day may be sometimes met 
with even in French historical works of im- 
portance. The days of the Decade (which 


were christened merely by their order of 
numerical succession—“ “Sextidi,” 
&c.) must not be treated as identical with 
the six intercalary days known as Sansculot- 
tides, which were distinguished by the names 
of Génie, Travail, Vertu or Belles Actions, 
Récompenses, Opinion, and Révolution or 
République. 

Editions of Bourrienne’s ‘Life of Napo- 
leon,’ edited by Col. Phipps, issued in Eng- 
land or in the United States subsequently to 
1884, contain these tables at the end of one 
of the earlier volumes ; and an adaptation of 
the same tables will, I think, be found in the 
last issue (only) of the English translation of 
Thiers’s ‘ French Revolution.’ R. B. 

Upton. 

[See 6 S. viii. 471.] 

See ‘The Chronology of History,’ by Sir 
H. Nicolas, 1833, p. 172. The months were 
divided into three parts, of ten days each. 
The days were called Primi-di (first day), 
Duo-di, Tri-di, Quarti-di, Yong di, Sexti-di, 
Septi-di, Octi-di, Noni-di, the last being the 
ninth of the month. The tenth was called 
Deca-di 1; the eleventh, Primi-di, and so 
on ; the twentieth, Deca-di 2 ; the thirtieth, 
Deca-di 3. To distinguish exactly the first 
from the eleventh, and the like, the first day 
was called “ Primi-di before Deca-di,” which 
would (LI suppose) be, in French, Primi-di 
avant Déca-di; the eleventh was “ Primi-di 
after Deca-di 1” ; the twenty-first was “ Pri- 
mi-di after Deca-di 2”; and so of the rest. 
The scheme is extremely clumsy in practice, 
but beautiful in theory. I hope it now 
possesses only an antiquarian interest. It 
was seldom really used. 

Water W. SKEarT. 

The names given to the various days of the 
décade at the time of the French Revolution 
are singularly uninteresting, and this is per- 
haps why the months are remembered, but 
the days of the décade forgotten. The follow- 
ing little account of a love affair, written by 
a French poet, contains them all :— 

On voit en France Aglaé primidi ; 
On en devient fou duodi ; 
On le tui dit 
Tridi: 
Quartidi, vite on s’empresse 
De demander son adresse, 
Qu’on sait quintidi ; 
Tendre billet est remis sextidi ; 
endez-vous septidi ; 
On triomphe octidi ; 
On s’en vante le nonidi ; 
Puis on part décadi. 
T. P. Armstronea, 

This was the week of ten days substituted, 

by the French revolutionists, for the ordinary 
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week. The names of its days were Primidi, 
Duodi, Tridi Quartidi, Quintidi, Sextidi, 
Septidi, Octidi, Nonidi, Décadi. M. A. R. 


Mr. SAINTHILL AND HIS Basque StupiEs 
(9 S. iii. 109, 201).—My attention has been 
drawn to a letter signed PaLaMepes at the 
last reference. In this occurs a letter tran- 
scribed by me from Sloane 4062, f. 147, and 
communicated to Dr. Garnett ; but some one 
has read my transcript wrong and changed 
the name of Don Rafael de Nicoleta into 
Micoleta. This unfortunate blunder has 
caused PALAMEDES to repeat the same mis- 
take no fewer than five times, and he actually 
refers to Nicoleta’s MS. in the Harley collec- 
tion as being by Micoleta. 

I fear the original blunderer was R. Nares 
in 1809, when he made the old catalogue of 
the Harley MSS., and, as usually happens, 
his error has been copied over and over again 
without any suspicion. 

Epwarp J. L. Scort, 
Keeper of the MSS. 


Mr. Sainthill, 1661, wrote to Sir Thomas 
Browne, “For their customes, you have 
seen them in Heyling,” whereupon it is 
asked, “When was Sir Thomas Browne 
at Heyling?” This arises from a miscon- 
ception. Mr. Sainthill doubtless meant Dr. 
Peter Heylin’s ‘Cosmographie,’ in the fourth 
edition of which, folio, 1669, bk. i. pp. 217-9, 
will be found the account to which he referred, 
and which is still worth reading. The first 
edition of the ‘Cosmographie’ is said to be 
4to., 1622, first in folio, 1652. Sir T. Browne 
is quoted under ‘ Basquish’ in ‘ 


History or THE CHURCH oF PuRTON (9 
5S. ii. 529).—-In the ‘ London Catalogue,’ 1816- 
1851, there are five works of E. A. Freeman, but 
not the book in question. It is likely it was 
not finished, but if it was, and published, 
there might be a chance of hearing of a copy 
and if W. B. would like, I would try to find 
one. I presume he wishes to purchase the 
book. J. Kinc. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


A Retic or Napo.eon (9* §. iii. 3, 75, 175). 
~-Your correspondent seems to imply that 
there was no cast taken after the death of 
Napoleon on the island of St. Helena. Any 
one familiar with the excellent casts in exist- 
ence could scarcely doubt the fact that a cast 
must have been taken a few hours after 
death. One is to be found in the museum 
at Aston Hall, Birmingham. I have often 
noticed that the faces on the old Elizabethan 
monuments carved in alabaster have very 
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much the appearance of being carved from 
a cast taken after death. Shakspeare's 
monument at Stratford has very much this 
appearance, as the full _ of the eye seems 
|to have only the thickness of the top lid 
removed to express the eye being open. 
/When carefully examined the top and 
‘bottom lid look as if they had been closed, 
there being no animation in each corner of 
| the eye, which is so important in the treat- 
ment of a bust from life. I could give numbers 
of illustrations where similar examples could 
be found in the Elizabethan period in West- 
minster Abbey, &c. It is noticeable that 
casts after death were much more frequently 
taken about the time of the death of Napoleon 
and up to forty years ago than at the pre- 
sent time. I remember in my early boyhood 
having often to accompany my master to 
assist in taking casts. It was very surprising, 
before the introduction of photography, how 
few portraits comparatively were taken. | 
have often heard a family say the reason 
they wanted a plaster cast was that they 
had no portrait. CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


Mr. Harry Hens states that no record of 
a cast taken after death is remembered — 
the isle of St. Helena at the present day 
Again, his kind hosts, M. and Madame 
L. D. C. Morilleau, who reside on the spot, 
alsu never remember hearing the circumstance 
mentioned. 1 havea lithographic drawing of 
a cast of Napoleon’s face taken after death 
by order of General Bertrand. I quote the 
words which are attached to this drawing :— 

After the death of Napoleon in the Island of 
St Helena General Bertrand ordered a cast of 
Napoleon’s face to be taken whilst he lay dead. 
Gen' Bertrand when arrived in France had some 
Portraits taken from this Cast by Mad* Jacotot 
a Painter of Porcelaine at Sevres. From one ot 
the said Portraits, now in the possession of Mr. 
Lewis Goldsmith of London, I have, with his per- 
mission, made the present Lithographic Drawing 
and composed the following lines in the native 
Language of Napoleon. F. Pistrvcci. 

30, Coventry Street. 

I omit the lines, of which there are two 
verses, in Italian, as they have no bearing on 
the question. The above statement appears 
to me to upset Mr. Hems’s idea that no 
cast was taken of Napoleon’s face after 
death. The date on which F. Pistrucci wrote 
the above statement is not given on the paper 
from which [ have quoted. R. A. © 


Miss Besste Rayner Parkes (9" §. iii. 169). 
—This lady, afterwards wife of M. Louis 
Belloc, a French barrister, wy * Poems,’ 
1855; ‘Gabriel, 1856; ‘The Cat Aspasia,’ 
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1860 ; ‘ Ballads and Songs,’ 1863 ; ‘La Belle 
France,’ 1868; and ‘The Peoples of the 
World,’ 1870. Her daughter, Marie Adelaide, 
married in 1896 to F. 8. Lowndes, M.A., has 

ublished ‘Life and Letters of Charlotte 

lizabeth, Princess Palatine,’ 1889; and in 
conjunction with Miss Shedlock, ‘ Pages from 
the Journals and Correspondence of Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt,’ 1894. 

Ricup. WELFORD. 


Miss Parkes was the daughter of Joseph 
Parkes, of Warwick, who practised as a 
solicitor at Birmingham. He removed to 
London 1830, and was Taxing Master to the 
Court of Exchequer from 1847 until his death, 
11 Aug., 1865. She married Mr. Belloc in 1868. 
For list of her works see Allibone’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of British and American Authors.’ 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Trevis Famity (9 S. iii. 148).—I have 
lately met with Trewvas, which it has been 
suggested to me might possibly be a corrup- 
tion of the Cornish Trevaze. Might not 
Trevis be aftiliated to the same stock, or to 
Trevisa (or Trevissa) of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire? Has Mr. O. Harry ever come across 
Travis as a variant of Travers; and can he 
oblige me by quoting authority for the state- 
ments that the family of Trevis was “ noble” 
(!armigerous), and that it “went under” 
after 1688 ? GUALTERULUS. 


There are notes of a Sussex manor named 
Treve or Trevar in ‘ N. & Q.,’5™ S. ix. 47, 135. 
W. C. B. 
Artuur O’SHAUGHNEsSY: ‘ZULEIKA’(9™ S. 

iii. 129). — Zuleika is an Eastern name, and 
the marvel of Peru is a Western flower. It 
is true the minstrel’s native land is not indi- 
cated in the song, but clearly it was one of 
which the flower also is a native. Probably 
the rose-red kama-laté, or love’s creeper 
(Ipomea), is meant. It is widely distributed 
in the East, and one of its many names is the 
flower of night. It belongs to the order Con- 
volvulacee. Or perhaps the flower intended 
is the tuberose, of which Moore (quoted by 
Friend) speaks :— 

The tuberose, with her silvery light, 

That in the gardens of Malay 
Is called the Mistress of the Night, 
So like a bride, scented and bright, 
She comes out when the sun’s away. 

The night-flowering jessamine (Nyctanthes) 
may also be ; or, seeing that refer- 
ence is made in the poem to “the violet 
vale of the nightingale,” the so-called dame’s 
violet or night violet (Hesperis matronalis). 
But this, perhaps, is coming too near home ; 


and, after all, the poet may merely have been 
indulging his fancy, or have been haunted by 
a reminiscence of the ancient N yctilopa, the 
fabled flower that shone through the dark- 
ness. 

It is true that the marvel of Peru blooms 
in the open air in Europe. Gerard grew it in 
his garden, and notes that in hot weather it 
flowered at night “ vntill eight of the clocke 
next morning,” but that “the aire being tem- 
perat” the flowers remained open the whole 
day, and closed at night. Phillips, in his 
‘Flora Historica, quotes some very pretty 
verses to the Lelle de nuit from Constant 
Dubos, which I shall be glad to copy for Mr. 
Boucuier if he does not know them. 

C.C. B. 

The writer probably means the same plant 
as that which occurs in the once familiar 
song “ Believe me, if all,” &e. 
of this are the lines :— 

Like the night-blowing cereus which sheds its 
perfume, 

And opens its blossoms ’midst darkness and gloom. 
The cereus is one of the Cactacee. The 
Cereus grandifiorus is the night - flowerin 
cactus, which opens after nightfall, an 
perishes before morning. 

Ep. F.S.A. 

The violets and ~~ y= to which the 
young lady was to introduced, seem to 
indicate a European, even an English, desti- 
nation. We have among us the thornapple 
and the evening primrose and others, for 
which see Kerner and Oliver’s ‘ Natural 
History of Plants,’ ii. 212. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 


Near the close 


Hastings. 


Recovery OF A DrowNep Bopy ii. 
526).—nmile Souvestre, ‘Les Derniers Bre- 
tons,’ vol. i. part i. chap. iii. § iii. p. 90 :— 

“Cependant il en est quelques-unes [supersti- 
tions] particuli¢res aux Tregorrois: tel est usage 
religieux suivi par eux lorsqu’ils recherchent le co 
d’un noyé. Dans ce cas, toute la famille s’assemble 
en deuil; un pain noir est apporté; on y fixe un 
cierge allumé, et on l'abandonne aux vagues. 
doigt de Dieu conduira le pain au_ lieu méme oi git 
le cadavre du mort, et sa famille, ainsi avertie, 
pourra l’ensevelir dans une terre sainte.” 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Mr. Stpney Ler’s ‘ Lire or SHAKESPEARE’ 
(9% §. iii. 42, 118).—The value of the teston 
was originally twelve pence. It was first 
coined in 1543. Le Blanc says :— 

“The new species of coins struck by Louis XII. 
were called testons, because the head of the 
monarch was represented upon them. It is not 
easy to conjecture why that name was now adopted 
by Houry, in preference to that of shilling, which 
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his father had used, but it could not be for the 
same reason as that which influenced the French 
monarch, because the English coins were almost | 


universally stamped with the head of the King.”— | 


Ruding’s ‘ Annals of the Coinage,’ vol. i. 


In addition to the common teston (current 


at sixpence), there was in 1551 a teston at | 
This coinage was very unpopular, | ture, and probably not unconnected with the 


ninepence. 
and became so debased that in 1560 the value 
of the teston at sixpence was fourpence half- 

nny, and in some cases only twopence 
Farthing. In the proclamation (or rather in 
the “ reasons” that led to the proclamation) 
issued in that year we read of foreign testons 
introduced “after the rate of twelve-pence a 
teston, and after that for sixpence, where the 
same was not indeed worth two-pence.” In 
1601, however, the name must have applied 
to a piece worth about sixpence. In that 
year were coined East India pieces of eight 
testernes, equal to the Spanish pieces of eight 
rials, worth about five shillings. The term 
probably came to be used for sixpence, just 


as the groat signified fourpence ; though in | 


1551 the groat was coined at twelve pence 
and represented a shilling. 
GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


York did not think Cade an Irishman, for 
he says :— 
I have seduced a headstrong Kentishman, 
John Cade of Ashford. 
*2 Henry VL,’ LIL. 


As Ashford is in Kent, there cannot be mue a 
doubt about the matter, —_ there is also 
an Ashford in Ireland. Cade, at the end of 
the fourth act, when he is dying, says: “ Tell 
Kent from me that she hath lost her best 
man.” E. YARDLEY. 


‘Tue Romano- Berrrisn Crry or 
CHESTER’ (9'" S. iii. 100, 177).—Mr. Davis's 
book provides interesting reading, especially 
for those who have had an opportunity of 
visiting the famous site ; but it is unfortu- 
nately marred by some exceedingly loose 
remarks on place-names which are likely to 
lead the unwary astray. The author says 
that “the Saxon name Selceaster may, with 
very little risk of error, be translated ‘the 
dwelling-house city’; the prefix being the 
Anglo-Saxon word se/—a seat, a dwelling, a 
mansion, a palace, a hall ; and the postfix, 
the Anglo-Saxon word ceaster—a city, a town, 
a fort.” He adds that he gives this ety- 
mology with some confidence because the 
foundations of nearly forty houses have been 
disinterred at Silchester, “thus amply con- 
firming the fitness and relevancy of the defi- 
nition” ! This is peculiar reasoning. What 


on earth does the word “city” mean if it does 


not in itself imply the existence of dwellings 
for its inhabitants ? 

The fact is that, as in the case of most of 
the other chester's and cesters in this country, 
the first element of Silchester is beyond all 
reasonable doubt a relic of Celtic nomenela- 


old name Calleva (Attrebatum). If castra 
can renal cester it is clear that under 
certain circumstances there is nothing to 
prevent call (Welsh cell-7, Gaelic corl/, “a 
wood”) becoming ce//, 7. ¢., sell, especially 
when there is reason to think, as Prof. Rhys 
winted out years ago, that confusion has 
hove arisen with Lat. ce//a, “ cell,” or perhaps 
with Lat. silva, “ wood.” “The town of the 
wood,” corresponding to Woodchester in 
Gloucestershire, is, I venture to suggest, the 
only reasonable etymology that can be put 
forward for Silchester. It remains to be 


added that visitors to Silchester at the 


— nt day almost invariably comment de- 
ightedly upon the size, beauty, and number 


\of the oak trees in the vicinity. 


As to Mr. Davis's extraordinary assertion 


‘that “ not a single Roman place-name has 


survived ” in this country, there is (¢nter alia) 
the classic instance to the contrary —almost 
within gunshot of Silchester—of Speen, Lat. 
Spine, “ The Thorns.” Hy. Harrison. 


The Earl of Verulam takes his name 
from the ancient “ Verulamium,” now called 
Verulam. ANDREW OLIVER. 


*AYLWIN’ iii. 174).— In ‘ Patrony- 
mica Britannica’ Mr. Lower wrote of Alwyn: 

“It has taken the various forms of Aylwin, Elwin, 
Alwine, Aylen, &e. &c. Fitz Alwyn was the first 
Lord Mayor of London from L189 to 1212.” 

I dare say Alleyne, Allen, and Ellen should 
be ranged under this “&e. &e.” 

Alwyn is said to be a survival of Alcuin. If 
it be so, it is rather interesting to know that 
about five-and-twenty years ago the head 
master of St. Peter’s School, York, was Mr. 
(afterwards Canon) Elwin. I know of two 
people in that city who are baptized Alwyn— 
perhaps one of them may bear a final e—and 
the Compton family keep the name alive else- 
where. I have lately stumbled on the follow- 
ing note of Leland touching the old bridge 
at Wensley, Yorkshire :— 

‘The fayre bridge of four arces that is on Ure at 
Ww So was made about 200 years ago and 
more, by one caullyd Alwine, parson of Wencelaw.” 
Sr. 


THe or Granp Jurors S. ii. 


408 ; iii. 13).—I have long understood that in 
England a grand jury consisted of twenty- 
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three men, as it does still in some states of the 
American Union and in the U.S. district 
courts. Sir William Blackstone says :— 
* As many as appear upon this panel are sworn 
upon the grand jury, to theamount of twelve at the 
least, and not more than twenty-three ; that twelve 
may be a majority.”—‘ Commentaries,’ iv. 302. 
But it seems that the grand juries at Oxford 
in March, 1703/4, and at Guildford in July, 
1704, consisted of twenty-five men. I gather 
my information from the lists of grand jurors 
prefixed to the assize sermons of Sacheverell 
and of Duke, delivered at those dates. Can 
any explanation be offered? The general 
question is slightly touched on in the Fifth 
Series. Ricuarp H. THoRNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


“GALINGALL” (9 §. iii. 187).—As_ this 
word occurs in Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue’ and in 
Tennyson’s ‘ Lotos-Eaters,’ and is explained 
in Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ (not to mention 
the ‘H.E.D.’), it is hardly a novelty. The 
etymology is difficult, but is given in the 
supplement to my ‘Concise Dictionary,’ in 
which it is traced back to Arabic and Persian. 
The ‘ H.E.D.’ traces it back still further, viz., 
to Chinese. Water W. SKEAT. 


Mustarp Morro (9™ iii. 88).—“* Moutarde 
de Dijon” was famous before Philip of Bur- 
gundy stirred the world, and the right faith 
concerning mustard, for the present, is that 
the name arose from the fact that it was 
customary to prepare the condiment for table 
by mixing it with must or vinegar. See 
Le Roux de Liney’s ‘ Le Livre des Proverbes 
Frangais,’ vol. i. pp. 225-6, and Skeat’s 
‘Etymological Dictionary.’ 

In modern French “I long to” is rendered 
il me tarde de, and Moult me tarde may 
have meant “I ardently desire,” though in 
a note to Le Roux de Lincy from Fleury de 
Bellingen’s ‘ Etymologie des Proverbes Fran- 
gais’ one reads :— 

“Un homme qui s’amuse mal a propos & quelque 
chose et qui retarde ce qu’il devroit faire, il s'amuse 
& la moutarde; car on disoit en vieux francois, 
moult tarde pour dire tarde beaucoup.” 

What Dr. Brewer meant by saying that 
moult-tarde signified “to burn much ” I cannot 
think ; mou/t-arde might suggest such a con- 
strue, and be punned into moutarde and 
“mustard.” Sr. SwItHIN. 


Horace WALPOLE AND HIS EpiTors (8 §. 
xi. 346, 492: xii. 104, 290, 414, 493; 9° S. i. 91; 
ii. 75, 332, 531; iii. 54, 131).—-In Lady Theresa 
Lewis’s edition of the ‘Journals and Corre- 
spondence of Miss Berry’ (1865) appears a 
reference which seems to have ied not 


of the revised issue of 1866. Horace Walpole, 
in a letter to Miss Berry of August, 1795 
(vol. i. p. 473), alludes to Miss Berry’s visit to 
Gloucester, and recommends her to persuade 
Mr. Lysons to “ carry ” her 
“to the Bishop's Palace, and to George Selwyn’s 
late house at Matson, a beautiful situation, and to 
Prinhnage, on the hill to which, in a cottage, I 
purchased for five shillings a most venerable and 
ancient cradle of wood, exactly like one in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine that saved Edward IL., and 
then I was ashamed to bring it away, as having no 
babe to put into it,” &c. 
The explanation of the mysterious “ Prinh- 
nage,” which in the reissue is queried, is to be 
found in a letter of Horace Walpole to Cole, 
written more than twenty years before 
(15 Aug., 1774, Cunningham’s edition, vol. vi. 
». 105), in which he describes a “ jaunt...... to 
*rinknash, the individual villa of the abbots 
of Gloucester.” A full description of the 
house and chapel follows, together with an 
account of the purchase of the cradle referred 
to above :— 

** As I descended the hill, [found in a wretched 
cottage a child in an ancient oaken cradle, exactly 
in the form of that lately published from the cradle 
of Edward If. I purchased it for five shillings, but 
don’t know whether I shall have fortitude enough 
to transport it to Strawberry Hill. People would 
conclude me in my second childhood.” 

Prinknash Park is four miles from Matson 
and three and a quarter from Painshill. It 
would be interesting to know whether 
Prinknage is really an alternative form of 
the name or merely a misreading of Walpole’s 
hand writing. 

According to Lady Theresa Lewis, Walpole 
speaks of this cradle as having “saved” 
Edward ITI. Unless this is an allusion to 
some tradition which is unknown to me, 

perhaps the right reading is “ served,” the two 
words being easily confounded in MS. 

In a letter to Miss Berry (‘Journals and 

Correspondence of Miss Berry,’ vol. ii. p. 11), 

dated 26 July, 1796, Walpole (according to the 

editors of Miss Berry’s papers) writes :— 

“T received your letter from Bognor this morning, 

and am mighty glad your rocks are not of a temper 

to receive vessels with open arms. It would not be 

jleasant to have one’s Petrothed turned into the 

‘iancée du Roi du Gallia.” 
The first part of this passage refers to Horace 
Walpole’s apprehensions on Miss Berry’s 
behalf from French privateers, then hovering 
in the Channel. The “ Roi” in question here 
is obviously not the “Roi du Gallia,” but the 
“Roi de Garbe.” ‘La Fiancée du Roi de 
Garbe’ is the title of one of La Fontaine’s 
‘Contes.’ Reference to La Fiancée du Roi 
de Garbe —the heroine of this ‘Conte ’—is 


only Lady Theresa Lewis, but also the editor 


several times made by Horace Walpole In 
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vol. v. p. 331 of Cunningham’s edition of his 
letters he mentions her in connexion with 
the adventures of Lady Ligonier and Alfieri ; 
in vol. ix. pp. 58 and 75 he uses this title in 
writing of and to the adventurous Lady 
Craven (afterwards Margravine of Anspach), 
who was then travelling in Eastern Europe. 

A letter to a hitherto apparently unidenti- 
fied correspondent (‘Journals and Corre- 
spondence of Miss Berry,’ vol. ii. p. 42) is 
evidently a draft of Horace Walpole’s letter 
to George Rose, Secretary to the Treasury, 
dated 18 Aug., 1782, and printed in vol. 1. 
pp. 388-9 of the ‘Collected Works of Lord 
Orford’ (1798). The contents of the letter 
and draft are identical in substance, though 
not in words. References in both to Mr. 
Robinson, one of Rose’s predecessors at the 
Treasury, show that the letter was written in 
connexion with an inquiry which was made 
in 1782 on behalf of the Treasury into Horace 
Walpole’s office of “ Usher of the Receipt of 
the Exchequer.” An inquiry of a similar 
nature had been conducted by Robinson in 
1777 (see ‘ Works,’ vol. ii. p. 386). 

HeLen 

To “Monta” (9 iii. 104, 191).— 
Not such is the exotic grunth, unless so 
perverted in utterance that a native of India 
would not recognize the word. Something 
like its th is heard in the combined t and / of 
affront him, pronounced affronth tm. I have 
said “ sncltiee like,” for the reason that the 
th of grunth is dental, whereas the English 
th is lingual. No Indian language has the 
sounds of th in this and thing, and no Euro- 
pean language, so far as I know, has the 
sounds of fA in, for instance, grunth, “ book,” 
and honth, “lip.” These two words, I am 
aware, are scientifically translettered granth 
and hoith. F. H. 

Marlesford. 


Ke.tic Worps 8. ii. 387 ; iii. 193).—As 
I am mentioned at the latter reference, may I 
beg leave to refer your readers to my chapter 
on “The Keltic Element” in my ‘ Principles 
of English Etymology,’ First Series? It is 
misleading to refer to Dr. Whitaker as an 
authority, as he had no opportunity of know- 
ing anything about the history of our 
language. See, eg., my preface to ‘Piers 


Plowman,’ C-text, where his opinions, if we | 


can call them such, are criticized. 
Watrter W. SKEart. 
“Wuat at.” (9° iii. 188).—This phrase, 
equivalent to “ what not,” seems to have been 
held over by the ‘H.E.D.’ for insertion 
under what, since it does not appear there 
under all, There lie before me quotations 


for it dated 1702, 1732, 1767 (two), 1819, 1827, 
and 1894 (two). Carlyle uses it, and it occurs 
in Punch. Not only in England and Scot- 
land, but in the United States, it is more 
or less current. Surely it is a good enough 
colloquialism. In the dialects it is not 
uncommon. 
Marlesford. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy—a careful writer, not 
addicted to the use of slipshod English—puts 
the following into the mouth of an educated 
character in ‘The Well - Beloved’ (1897, 
p. 200) :— 

*“*f am your—well, guardian, in fact, and am 
bound by law and morals, and | don’t know what- 
all, to deliver you up to your native island without 
a scratch or blemish.” 

It will be noted that a hyphen is used in 
this instance. Cuas. GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


Arms oF Gricson oF Norrork (9 ii. 
287, 457).—Four Grigsons were boarders 
at the Grammar School, Hingham, Norfolk, 
in the sixties and seventies. Possibly Cou. 
Moore connects the family with Hingham 
for this reason. A. G. TURNER. 

Leytonstone. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


West Irish Folk-Tales and Romances. Collected 
and translated by William Larminie. (Stock.) 
Tuts interesting collection of West Ireland folk- 
tales has been gathered by the collector himself 
from oral narration. It is but an instalment, though 
a worthy one, of a larger work which is to be hoped 
for, since Mr. Larminie has, as he avows, many stories 
not yet published like the tales now given. These 
belong to the coast of Connaught and Donegal. 
Of the folk-lore of large portions of Ireland, asualy 
of Munster, we know next to nothing, having to 
depend upon the ‘somewhat sophisticated little 
fairy tales of Crofton Croker.” Few of the stories 
now given can be classed as fairy tales, though Mr. 
Larminie states that “‘evidence seems so far to 
show that the fairy belief is common toall Ireland.” 
Our author is at much pains to trace out the resem- 
blance between the stories he gives and those of the 
Scotch Highlands and also the folk-tales of Ger- 
many. As an appendix, he supplies specimens of 
the tales in phonetic Irish from various districts. 
Among points of interest in the stories, one that is 

noteworthy is the amount of promiscuous killi 
assigned a hero. In ‘The Champion of the 
Belt’ one of the champions holds himself compelled 
to kill three hundred men a day, and is very much 
hurt that through sorcery they all come to life 
again. Magic compulsion, again, is often called 
“the spells of the art of the druid.” In ‘ 
Servant of Poverty’ it is curious to find “ the king” 
dealing “‘with a merchant from London.” A very 
quaint story is that of ‘ Beauty of the World,’ in 
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which “ the king” and the red man beat with flails 
three devils out of the body of a girl. Not less 

uaint is that of ‘The Woman who went to Hell.’ 
The book, indeed, abounds with matter of interest. 
It is to be ho d, since Mr. Larminie has been 
collecting for fifteen years, that we shall not have 
to wait long for a further instalment of these tales. 


uship and Borough: being the Ford Lectures 
Tnoed in the Univereityy of Oxford in the October 
Term of 1897. By Frederic William Maitland, 
LL.D. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Pror. MAITLAND has studied minutely what has 
been called the great medieval land question, and 
the new knowledge which he has acquired is of 
much importance. We are most of us so under the 
influence of what surrounds us and what we see 
and hear of every day, that we cannot tear our- 
selves in thought away from the present so as to 
look on the past with unclouded vision. We do 
not realize the condition of things in times when 
aman was not, and did not regard himself as, the 
absolute proprietor of what we should now call his 
own land. ‘The relationships of the landowning 
class, not only to the king, but also to the inter- 
mediate lords, were highly complex; and what 
renders them still more ditticult of elucidation is that 
they were very varied, so that what holds good of 
one place is found almost reversed in another. 
When historical students first took upon them- 
selves to investigate the conditions under which 
landed men held their properties, it was believed 
that if they could but once acquire the key it would 
of necessity open any lock between Berwick-on- 
Tweed and the Land’s End. Kemble, Sir Henry 
Maine, and a few others were too farseeing to adopt 
this crude notion, but their followers, as is the 
manner of disciples, went further than their masters. 
They had no idea that what had been learnt on 
such good authority could be subject to limita- 
tions. Recent research has, however, shown that 
much has yet to be discovered ere any one can pic- 
ture what the economic state of England was in 
former days. Prof. Maitland has in these * Ford 
Lectures” confined himself mostly to Cambridge 
though he repeatedly glances at Oxford, whose land 
system presented many analogies to that of its 
eastern sister. Cambridge was not a manor, and it 
seems not a little doubtful whether any of its lands 
were manorial at all in any strict sense. When, 
indeed, we are dealing with ancient tenures we 
should always be on our guard when we meet with 
the words manor and parish. Each of them has 
a definite meaning, but we tind them constantly 
abused and extended in signification so much as to 
render them well-nigh useless in accurate writing. 
It is commonly assumed that the words are some- 
where about equivalent, the former meaning the 
civil and the latter the ecclesiastical aspect of the 
same territory. How inaccurate this is a little 
study of record evidence soon makes manifest. In 
Cambridgeshire, for instance, the author is careful 
to point out that the ‘“‘ manorial geography is lyin, 
all athwart the village geography, or common tiel 
geography of the older time.” He might have ex- 
tended | his view much further. We doubt whether 
in any part of England the genuine manors were, 
as arule, limited by the same boundaries as what 
has got to be known in conversation and in modern 
Acts of Parliament as the parish. The common 
field, with its meadow, pasture, and strips of tilled 
land, is probably much the older. Its origin is, 


indeed, so remote that we can only make the vaguest 
and most unsatisfactory guesses as to when it came 
into being. The parish and the manor yond later, 
and some are very far more ancient than others. 
Manors continued to be multiplied by a process ana- 
logous to what zoologists denominate fission until 
the practice was put an end to by statute; and the 
rishes were, in the Middle Ages, constant] 

aving their boundaries modified by ecclesiastica 
authority. Prof. Maitland’s lectures are the result 
of painstakingresearch. Their interest is bynomeans 
confined to one part of the country. They ought to 
be in the hands of all who take interest in social 
history. 


The History of Church Preen. By Arthur Sparrow. 
(Privately printed.) 
THE old manor of Church Preen, in Shropshire, so 
called from the fact of the church and the manor 
house forming one messuage, was happy in having a 
“lord” so judicious and public-spirited as the late 
Mr. Sparrow, who compiled a careful and, as far as 
he could make it, exhaustive history of the church 
and parish. He did not live to see it published, as 
he died within a week from the date ot the preface; 
but his work has been revised and seen through 
the press by his friend Mr. E. A. Ebblewhite, and 
the result is this handsome, well-illustrated volume. 
he origin of the name Preen has been a puzzle. 
Prof. Earle hazards the guess that it may stand for 
(at) pirtan, “(at the) pear (-tree),” which, notwith- 
standing the occasional old form Peryn, hardly 
commends itself. The earliest charter is a grant 
from King Eadgar conveying the land to his thegn 
Wulfric, and bearing date 963, which is given in 
full. Among the ‘‘ worthies” of Preen, as Fuller 
would say, is the famous yew tree, one of the 
largest in England, which still lives, and is calcu- 
lated to be 1,400 years old. The ancient manor 
house was pulled down in 1870, and a picturesque 
new edifice erected on its site from a design by Mr. 
Norman Shaw. The Sparrow family, which is also 
found in Staflordshire and East Anglia, is thought 
to have taken its origin from one Sperri mentioned 
in the Domesday Book, intermediate forms of the 
name being Sparry and Sparrio. This pedigree 
with those of Dickins and Hanbury, will be o 
interest to genealogists. The ‘ Ancien Rewle’ attri- 
buted to Bishop Poore (p. 138) is a printer's travesty 
of the well-known ‘ Ancren Riwle. 


Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Constel- 
lations of the Greeks, Phenicians, and Babylonians. 
By Robert Brown, Jun., F.S.A.,M.R.A.S. Vol. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

THE author is already known to students of astro- 

nomical archeology by several publications on that 

subject, and especially by his translation of Aratus, 
the poet quoted by St. Paul. A description is 
given in that work of the ancient constellations ; 
and Mr. Brown remarks that the time has now 
arrived when it is possible to commence scientific 
research into the origin of the classical constellation- 
figures. noticed the discrepancies 
between the descriptions of Eudoxus (which are 
versitied by Aratus) and the appearances of the 
heavens in his own time. The true explanation of 
this is that the statements of the Greek poet, in- 
correct in reference to his own age, are quite 
applicable to the latitude of Babylon nearly two 
thousand years before; so that astronomy unites 
with history and archxology in pointing to the 
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valley of the Euphrates as the original home of 
the signs of the zodiac and of various others of 
the ancient constellation -figures. The present 
volume is mainly concerned with the Hellenic his- 
tory of the signs, including their place in the art of 
the various nations with whom the earlier Greeks 
came into contact, and concludes with a notice of 
the Greco-Babylonian period of Seleucus and his 
successors. In a second it is proposed to trace 
the constellation-figures backwards com the era of 
Alexander to their first appearance in the dawn of 
history. Mr. Brown has gone into the matter very 
elaborately and with great wealth of illustration, 
which cannot fail to render his work of high interest 
to the student of ancient literature and science. 


Bygone Church Life in Scotland. Edited by William 
Andrews. (Andrews & Co.) 

LIkE some previous volumes of the “ Bygone 
Series,” ‘ Bygone Church Life in Scotland’ is com- 
piled by various authorities, and edited by Mr. 
Andrews. The Rev. Geo. 8. Tyack writes on ‘ The 
Cross in Scotland’ and on ‘ Discipline in the Kirk,’ 
Mr. Thomas Frost on ‘Saints ona Holy Wells’ and 
‘Church Music,’ the Rev. Wilkins Rees on 
‘Curiosities of Church Finance’ and ‘ Witchcraft 
and the Kirk,’ and so forth. Familiar enough to 
the majority of our readers are the subjects treated, 
but many interesting things are depicted, and much 
amusing gossip is supplied. The gentleman who 
asked in the last number concerning Jeanie Geddes 
(see ‘ Notices to Correspondents,’ ante, p. 240) will 
tind, as is there said, all needful explanation concern- 
ing this froward, if pious matron, under the heading 
‘The Story of a Stool.’ There are few readers, 
indeed, who will not tind something to their taste, 
and none who will not derive amusement from a 
perusal of the volume. Illustrations of spots of 
interest, including Glasgow Cathedral, and of 
objects of antiquity add to its attraction. 


Memoir of W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. By W.J.8. 
Simpson, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 
A SIMPLE and unpretentious memoir of an old and 
valued correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ has been com- 
piled by the Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, with 
filial piety and with becoming brevity. The 
domestic and clerical sides of Dr. Sparrow Simp- 
son’s winning personality as here brought into view 
will be new to most men, yet it appears that it is 
to the taste and enthusiasm of the late Succentor of 
St. Paul's, who was an ardent Churchman, that the 
acknowledged excellence of the musical part of the 
services there is very largely due. The work which 
he was able to perform for our great City cathe- 
dral during his long connexion with it, first as 
Minor Canon and then as Sub-Dean and Librarian, 
will ever constitute a permanent claim to public 
gratitude. During the thirty-five years of his 
librarianship he simply wrought a revolution in 
the Cathedral library. He made it the ambition 
of his life to get together from every quarter all 
such books, pamphlets, tracts, and views as had 
any bearing on the building or diocese in which 
his interests were centred—‘‘a valuable mass of 
material,” as he was justitied in calling it. During 
his tenure of office the number of volumes, which 
had been accumulating for one hundred and fifty 
years, considerably more than doubled itself, and 
this immense collection he himself classified and 
ca . Thethree volumes of papers and glean- 
ings about old St. Paul’s which he produced from 


time to time as the outcome of his studies were 
welcomed by antiquaries and will retain their value. 
The very touching and beautiful words from his 
last testament with which this volume closes speak 
eloquently of the devout and humble spirit of a 
good man, who did his work quietly and un- 
ostentatiously. 


We have received with pleasure the record of the 
winter meetings and summer excursions of the 
Upper Norwood Atheneum during 1897-8. The 
plan of this society is excellent. The members devote 
a series of Saturday afternoons to visiting places of 
historical interest. One of the members having 
previously prepared a paper on the place to be 
visited, the excursion is taken, and at the close 
of the day the paper is read and discussed. The 
places selected last year are full of suggestion, and 
include Whitehall Palace, Stoke Poges, Peter- 
borough, Claremont, and many others. We notice 
a quaint inscription, which Mr. Daniel Stock has 
copied in his paper on Aldenham, taken from a 
tomb in the church of St. John the Baptist. It is 
to the memory of John Robinson, died 1674, aged 
twenty-four years :— 

Death parts the dearest lovers for a while, 

And makes them mourn who only used to smile, 

But after death our unmixed love shall tye 

Eternal knots between my love and I. J. R. 
The following inscription is below a female figure 
in a shroud, with a label issuing from her mouth, 
inscribed ** Sarah Smith” :— 

I, Sarah Smith, whom thou didst love alone, 

For thy dear sake have laid this marble stone. 

‘The Record’ is carefully edited by Mr. J. Stanley 
and Mr. W. F. Harradence. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

R. Steccauy (“Catskin Earls”).—The origin of 
this expression has been fully explained in ‘N. & Q.’ 
See 4% 8S. v. 295; 5S. vi. 214; viii. 308; ix. 214; 
7 S. ix. 314, 398, 435, 512. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 


For Twelve Months ..  ... 
For Six Months ... 
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“MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland ’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Zimes. 
“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 

*“ All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”—Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’ ”— Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... ‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson’s charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom." —Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all Knglish about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it...... Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life."—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because be has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some bappy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 
ters 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto beer printed ; and (3) certai: 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. - , - —_ 


“ Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glove. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS. Vigo Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO..S PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL 
EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


ON APRIL 15, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
Vol. 13.—BALLADS and MISCELLANIES. With 35 Full-Page Illustrations 


ngraving of the Author from a ng uel Laurence. a Photogravure from a wing by Chinnery of 

Thackeray at the Age of Three, with his and Mother. The Volume also contains a Life of Thackeray, by 
Leslie Stephen, and a Bibliography. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note- 
Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. 


chmond Ritchie. 
Bi TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 


1. VANITY FAIR. 2. PENDENNIS. 3. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. 4. The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON; 
The FITZBOODLE PAPERS, &c. 5. SKBTCH BOOKS. 6. CONTRIBUTIONS to PUNCH, &c. 7. The HISTORY of 
HENRY ESMOND, and the LECTURES. 8. The NEWCOMES. 9. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 10. The VIRGINIANS. 
1l. The ADVENTURES of PHILIP; and A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 12. LOVEL the WIDOWER; ROUNDABOUT 
PAPERS; DBNIS DUVAL, &c. 13. BALLADS and MISCELLANIES. 

BOOKMAN.—“In her new biographical edition, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie gives us precisely what we want. The 
volumes are a pleasure to hold and to handle. They are just what we like our ordinary every-day Thackeray to be. And 
prefixed to each of them we have all that we wish to know, or have any right to know, about the author himeelf; all the 
circumstances, letters, and drawings which bear upon the work.” 


*," A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION, 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. This 


Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's writings which had not been previously collected, with 
many additional Illustrations. It has been printed from new type on fine paper, and, with the 
exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and handsomest edition that bas been published. 


The LIBRARY EDITION, 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound 
in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Il!ustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 

*,* The Vol are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to 
each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 
CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo. bound 


in cloth, 4/. 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. Containing nearly all the small 
Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
1s. 6d. each ; or 1s. in paper cover. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in 


cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 
by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
*,* MESSRS, SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 
London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed by JOHN BDWAKD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream's Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Published 
FRANCIS Buildings, Chancery Lane, , April 1, 1899. 
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